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A ROMAN HORSE-RACE, 
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Horse-ractna forms one of. the principal amusements 
of the carneval at Rome. The common people, perhaps, 
do not take so much delight in any other pastime of that 
gay season, A Roman horse-race is, however, a very 
different thing from an English one. Instead of a con- 
test in which the skill and boldness of man are as much 
to be admired as the speed and vigour of the animal he 
rides, the Roman course presents nothing but the horse 
which runs without any rider. It is not, however, left 
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entirely to its own spirit and emulation; if it were, the 
sight would be more interesting, as showing the natural 
character of the animal: but it is started by noise, and 
goaded on by contrivances quite as artificial as the whip 
and spur of our jockeys. 

The barberi, (barbs—so called, perhaps, because the 
first horses thus employed were of the Barbary breed,) 
when brought to the starting-post, are gaily ornamented 
in the front of the head, and sometimes down the neck, 
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with plumes of peacock and other feathers. To a girth 
which goes round the body of each, are attached several 
loose straps which have at their ends small balls of lead 
from which issue sharp steel points,—the motion imparted 
to these straps by the animals’ running keeps up a conti 

nual spurring on their flanks and bellies. Sheets of 
thin tin, stiff paper or some other substance that will 
make a rustling or rattling noise when agitated, are also 
fastened on the horses’ backs. 

The last mentioned articles serve to startle and alarm 
them, as if the prickly leaden balls were not excitement 
enough. The rearing, kicking, pawing, and snorting 
they make, when thus equipped, may be easily conceived. 
The most interesting part of the sight is that represented 
in our engraving, when they are just about to start. A 
very strong rope, secured by a machine on each side, is 
drawn across the street of the Corso, and up to this each 
man tries to bring his horse, holding it in, with all his 
might, by the head. The Trasteverini, and many of the 
peasantry in the neighbourhood of Rome, are remarkably 
fine, muscular men; and as they generally go to work 
with their arms and necks bare, and as they have fre- 
quently to maintain a struggle of downright strength 
with their excited horses, the auction of their limbs and 
muscles, and other clreumstances, offer a useful exhibition 
to the seulptor or painter. Though there are no riders, 
human life is more endangered in these than in our races, 
Sometimes the horse masters his groom, and breaks 
away before the Corso is cleared of people, in which and 
in several other cases, serious accidents are almost sure 
to happen, 

When matters are ready, a troop of dragoons set off 
froin the other end of the Corso, and go at full gallop to- 
wards the starting-post, clearing the way: these soldiers 
then retire, and soon after an officer blows a trumpet 
from a baleony erected near to the spot whence the race 
is to begin, At the sound of the trumpet, the strong 
rope stretched across the street drops, the grooms let 
go their hold, and off start the horses like arrows from 
a bow. The harder they run, the more they are pricked, 
Some of them have been known to be so wise as to stop, 
when the motion of the leaden balls, of course, would 
cease; but generally they run on at mad career, and occa- 
sionally show emulation and spite, by catching and 
biting at each other, 

The judge of the race is no less a personage than the 
Governor of Rome, who stands at a window in the 
palace of Venice, at which building is the goal or win- 
ning-post, or, as the Romans call it, “ la ripresa de’ bar- 
beri.” A little beyond this palace the street is shut in 
with a screen of strong canvas, through which the horses 
not unfrequently dash, yas to thelr eyes it must look 
almost like a wall. The prize given to the master of 
the winning horse is merely an Ornamental flag, and a 
piece of embroidered stuff. 

During the firat six days of the carneval, which at 
Rome is limited to eight days, matches of mares, barbs, 
and other horses, ave run alternately; but during the 
two last days these different classes of. animals run all to- 
gether, and thus naturally add to the riot, danger, and 
confusion of the exhibition, 

Some of the barberi brought up to the rope, though 
small, being mostly rather under than over fourteen 
hands, are clean-legged, well-formed, compact, and 
spirited creatures, giving evidence of good blood; but 
taking the Roman racers generally, we doubt, were they 
mounted, whether they would not be beaten in most of 
our pony races, 

Though betting, which gives such a perilous interest 
to our race-course, is by no means common, and the 
prize contended for so little worth, nothing can exceed 
the eagerness of the excitable Italians ou these oc- 
casions, During the heat, the spectators honour with 
deafening “‘bravos” the horse that runs well, and hiss 
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and hoot with almost equal noise all such as lag be- 
hind. 

The Maltese have another very curious method of 
horse-racing. The horses are indeed mounted, but they 
are not furnished with saddle, bridle, or any things of the 
sort; the riders sit on the bare back, and have no reins 
or any thing else in their hands except a small pointed 
instrument, not unlike a cobbler’s awl, with which they 
prick on their steeds, 

These races are held on a grand festival in the month 
of June, at Citta Vecchia in the interior of the island, 
The horses are generally barbs, imported from the neigh- 
bouring coast of Africa,—small, good tempered, and 
certainly not swift. ‘To these characteristics of the 
animals which facilitate such a mode of equitation, we 
must add the important circumstance, that where the 
run or the great effort is made they go up hill. 

With an animal of any thing like the velocity and 
springy action of an English race-horse, it would be 
impossible to do without what the author of an excellent 
article on the “ Turf,’ in No. xeviii. of the ‘ Quarterly 
Review,’ calls “ the fulcrum of the stirrups ;” and it 
would only be a little less impossible to stop him without 
bit or bridle. Indeed, even with such steeds as some 
of them have, we fancy, if the Maltese would reverse the 
case, and make the grand run down hill, instead of up, 
that not many of them would keep their seats. It would 
excite the derision of the Buckles and Chifneys, aud 
other heroes of our turf, to see a naked-legged, naked- 
armed, red-sashed, slovenly set of fellows, rolling about 
on their ponies like so many Bacchuses on wine barrels, 
flourishing their awls, and bawling out in the most in- 
decorous manner ; but, notwithstanding this, the Maltese 
races certainly offer a novel and amusing scene to the 
stranger. 


EDUCATION: FOR THE POOR. 
Tue different methods in which children are educated in 
parish-workhouses, and the different results of a bad and 
a good system, are strikingly shown in some evidence 
lately published by the Poor-Law Commissioners, We 
print the details of two witnesses, exhibiting the opposing 
practices in parallel columns :— 








BAD. 
Evipescs or Mr: Ckoox, 

Cizrx oy Sp. Crgment’s 

Danus. 

Wuar sort of education have 
you for the children of your 
parish? — The education 
which they. receive, judging 
from the effects, is of little or 
no use, for Jam sorry to say 
that the children turn out 
very badly, We have great 
difficulty in getting rid of 
them; the boys especially. 
There is a large proportion 
of indifferent characters 
amongst them. 

Does any person of educa- 
tion take any part in the edu- 
cation of the workhouse chil- 
dren ?—Their education has 
been in the hands of a man 
who has been a sailor and a 
watchman. The boys under 
his management were so 
disorderly that in vexation 
he attempted to hang him- 
self, 

Was this, or the other per- 
sons who have had the edu- 
cation of the children, cha- 
racterized by supericracquire- 
ments to these commonly 
possessed by watchmen and 
sailors, or persons of the 


GOOD, 

Evivence or Mr. Huisn, Assiste 
ANT Overseer oF St. Georoe’s, 
SouTHwark. 

We have about seventy boys 
weekly in our workhouse 
school. There have been 
nearly the same number dur- 
ing the time I have been in 
office. They have always been 
very fairly educated, During 
the last twelve years they 
have been fortunate in hav- 
ing had very good masters ; 
good moral men as well as 
good teachers, 

How have these boys turned 
out when apprenticed or got 
out to work ?—The boys who 
have been apprenticed have 
on the whole turned out very 
good boys. 

How many per cent. of their 
masters have received the 
second premium ?—I think 
about eighty per cent. But 
the casualties of death, re- 
movals, and other causes than 
the misconduct of the boys, 
may account for the second 
premium not being received 
in a large proportion of ths 
remaining cases. 

How many of these 
have you known return to 
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BAD. 

labouring classes; or were 
they distinguished by their 
superior moral habits >—No, 
they certainly had no superior 
acquirements; and as to 
good moral habits, they were 
not distinguished ; quite the 
contrary. One master was 
employed in keeping an ac- 
count of the beer sent into 
the workhouse by the publi- 
cans; and it was found that 
he had not only got liquors 
supplied to‘himself by various 
oablicanis, and charged an 
equivalent amount of beer 
to the parish, but had re- 
ceived money regularly, and 
charged it under the head of 
beer supplied to the work- 
house. It was believed that 
his scholars had been made 
agents in the negotiation of 
these matters. This occurred 
some years ago. But I have 
constant reason to wish that 
more care were taken of the 
moral and intellectual edu- 
cation of the children. If 
Government could only see 
what the course of life of 
these unfortunate children is, 
what plagues they are made, 
and how poor is their educa- 
tion, I think little time would 
be lost in getting an educa- 
tion which would have some 
influence on their habits and 
conduct in life. 
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GOOD. 
parish as bad characters ?— 
Since I have been in office I 
only remember two cases. 
How many have returned 
from such causes as failure of 
work or want of competency, 
or other causes than those 
not deemed bad, or bad con- 
duct ?—I do not know of any 
other instances whatever, be- 
yond those I have mentioned, 
where the boys sent out dur- 
ing the last twelve years have 
returned upon the parish. 
Can you state from your ob- 
servation that this result of 
the good general conduct of 
the workhouse boys has been 
the effect of their more care- 
ful education ?—I have no 
doubt whatever that the great 
care bestowed on their educa- 
tion, and the general attention 
paid by the minister of our 
— and a number of well- 
isposed persons, to their mo- 
ral and religious conduct, has 
been productive of these ef- 
fects. The boys in the work- 
house are frequently visited 
by respectable people, who 
pay attention to their beha- 
viour and treat them with 
kindness. I am quite sure 
that with such care as may 
easily be given, the children 
may be made to turn out well; 
where, had no care been given, 
they would in the ninety-nine 
cases have turned out bad. 








MINERAL KINGDOM.—Szction 15, 
COAL. 
Grotoaicat Srrvation.—( Continued.) 
We have said that the coal-measures consist of a series 
of beds of sandstones, shales, clays and coal, lying one 
above another in repeated alternations; but it must not 
be supposed that they jie horizontally as they are re- 
presented in the diagram in No. 51, already so often 
referred to. They must, no doubt, have been originally 
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deposited, in most cases, 6n & level or nearly level 
bottom ; but with very few exceptions indeed, the coal- 
measures have been thrown out of the horizontal line 
into highly inclined positions, and frequently broken up 
and thrown about in the most extraordinary manner, by 
a great force, from the interior of the earth. One of the 
most simple cases of disturbance is represented by the 
following diagram :— 








This is an ideal section, across a coal-field,—that is to 
say, if we made a deep perpendicular cut of the ground, 
and saw a wall exposed like a vertical cliff on the sea- 
shore, the strata would exhibit the appearance here 
represented, in many cases. We have, on the west, the 
old red sandstone P, covered by the carboniferous lime- 
stone O, which is succeeded by the millstone grit, N ; 
then come the coal-measures, M ; and, proceeding east- 
ward, we find these dipping under the sandstone and 
magnesian limestone, L, which cover them in what is 
ealled uncouformable stratification. The coal-measures 
must have been thrown out of their horizontal position ; 
and the ends of the strata formed the bottom of the sea, 
while the materials of the sandstone and magnesian 
limestone were deposited upon them in horizontal strati- 
fication. It is not very often the case that the coal- 
measures are so much inclined as in this diagram; they 
more usually dip, as it is termed, at a less angle: but it 
is a very frequent occurrence to find them forming a 
great trough or basin, rising all round from a central 
point, the sides of the basin being formed by the inferior 
sandstone or limestone, and the middle being filled up 
by strata superior to the coal-measures. The following 
diagram will explain what we mean :— 
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The above letters correspond with the Section in No. 51,—i9th of January, 1832. 


I. Upper oolite, or Bath stone, 

le. Thferter oolite, a coarse shelly limestone. 

If Thin beds of limestone (lias) and slaty clay, 
. Red marly sandstone. 


“This is not an ideal section, but a true representation 
of the strata in a part of the Bristol coal-field, the sec- 
tion being from the Mendip Hills, above Axbridge, 
through Dundry Hill to Fog Hill, north-west of Batt, 





M. The coal-measures—with five principal seams of coal. 
N. The millstone grit. 

O. The carboniferous limestone. 

P. The old red sandstone. 


in a direction between south-west and north-east, and 

extending about twenty miles. We do not of course 

mean to say that, if a vertical section were made along 

‘the whole line, the coal-measures would exhibit the 
' 812 
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regular curves here shown; they would, doubtless, 
appear much disturbed and interrupted: the diagram 
gives only the general character of a country actually 
surveyed, without attention to proportions, which could 
not of course be given except on along line. Here we 
find the summit of the Mendip Hills P, composed of the 
old red sandstone rising up in inclined stratification and 
flanked on both sides by the carboniferous limestone O. 
In the south part of the coal-field, the beds dip to the 
north ; but in the northern part they dip in the opposite 
direction ; and proceeding northwards, the millstone 
grit N, is seen rising from under them, and from beneath 
that the limestone and old red sandstone again appear 
in succession. It is evident that, subsequent to the depo- 
sition of the old red sandstone and coal-measures, they 
were upheaved by a force from below, acting on several 
points at the same time, which turned up the strata into 
their present basin-shaped form. ‘This section exhibits 
also another geological phenomenon of frequent occur- 
rence, of the same kind as is seen in the ideal Section, 
Fig. 1; it shows that the disturbance we speak of took 
place prior to the deposition of the newer secondary 
strata K, I f, I e, for these strata lie upon the tilted-up 
ends of the coal-measures. It affords besides proofs 
of great changes on the surface after the formation 
of these newer secondary strata, for the parts now 
detached were no doubt once continuous, This in- 
terruption to the continuity was probably occasioned 
by the combined action of earthquakes and subsequent 
floods, which have scooped out the land, leaving the 
hills and valleys that now diversify the surface of the 
country. Very frequently such denudations have taken 
place in parts of the country, as for instance, in the New- 
castle coal-fields, where the coal measures come near to 
the surface, and thus great tracts of coal have been 
swept away. It is to this cause that we assigu many 
cases of the breaking off of seams of coal, in a country 
where they have been expected to be found continuous. 

The coal-measures exhibit other proofs of having been 
subjected to great disturbances, afier they had been 
consolidated, which will be better understood by the fol- 
lowing diagram :— 


Fig. 3. 





The strata here, in place of continuing uninterruptedly, are 
suddenly broken off by what is termed a FAULT or DIKE 
D; and, on passing through this dike, it is found that the 
same beds occupy different levels on opposite sides of it, 
the corresponding parts being thrown out of the former 
plane, sometimes only a few inches, at others several 
fath »ms, and even as much as five hundred feet, so that 
the same seam of coal, which on one side of the dike is 
perhaps not more than twenty feet from the surface, may 
be sunk to the depth of five hundred feet on the other 
side of it. It is impossible to say whether it was the 
portion a which was depressed, or 6 which was upheaved: 
the one or the other would have produced the same 
effect. Sometimes several such dikes occur within a very 
short distance, as in the fullowing diagram, which is a 
section of the coal-measures in Jarrow colliery in the 
county of Durham, where there are five different dikes 
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D, all producing changes in the levels of the strata on 
each side of them. 
Fig. 4. 


D 





These dikes are clefts or fissures which often extend 
many miles ; they penetrate in most cases to an unknown 
depth, and usually in a vertical direction. ‘They are 
sometimes mere rents, the two masses of strata on each 
side keeping in contact during the motion by which the 
continuity of the stratification was broken; at other 
times, and this is the more common case, they are filled 
with fragments of the disrupted strata imbedded in clay, 
which has subsequently filtered into them. In a part of 
the Newcastle coal-field, in Montagu colliery, there is a 
dike which is twenty-two yards wide. 

The coal-measures are also disturbed by the passage 
of vast veins of trap, basalt, or whinstone, which have 
been ejected from the interior of the earth like lava, filling 
up vents either previously existing, or caused by the 
same force which threw the melted stone to the surface. 
They are also called dikes, with the addition of the name 
of the stone, whin dikes by miners, and basaltic dikes 
by geologists, and produce the same effect of changing 
the planes of stratification on each side of them. They 
are very common in the coal-fields of Northumberland, 
Staffordshire, and Scotland ; and it is very probable that 
even where they do not appear, they have been the cause 
of the disturbances to which coal-fields are so pecu- 
liarly liable. A remarkable circumstance often attends 
them in the change which takes place in the character 
of the stone or coal in contact with them, the eoal for a 
considerable distance inward being converted into a sub- 
stance in appearance and properties exactly resembling 
coke, and the sandstone and shales into compact flints 
and jaspers; evident proofs of the basalt having been 
injected among the strata in a highly heated state. 

Dikes of all sorts occasion vast difficulties and expense 
in mining, not only on account of their interrupting the 
regularity of the seams of coal, but because they very 
often are conduits for water, and when pierced, a flood 
drowns the mine, and sometimes so suddenly that the 
miners have no time to escape, and thus many lives have 
been lost. If this total destruction of the mine does not 
take place, they cause such a constant flow of water that 
it can only be drawn off by powerful steam-engines at the 
surface. On the other hand, faults are often a source of 
great benefit, for when filled with stiff clay they prevent 
the access of water from the other side, and by means of 
them a valuable seam of coal may be thrown up within 
reach of working, which would otherwise have been lost. 

{In our next Section, we shall state the opinions gene- 
rally entertained by geologists as to the probable origin 
of coal.) 
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OLD TRAVELLERS.—WILLIAM DAMPIER.— 

No. 2. 
Snort ty after Christmas, 1679, the buccaneers, com- 
manded by Captains Sawkins, Coxon, and Sharp, and 
accompanied by Dampier, Wafer, and several other men 
of cousiderable acquirements, and (from all that appears) 
of decent conduct and honourable sentiments on all 
subjects unconnected “ with the service,” set out on a 
long contemplated and important expedition against the 
Spaniards at Portobel and on the isthmus of Darien. 
We can only hastily abridge their adventures, which, ex- 
cept inasmuch as they went to extend geographical dis- 
covery and our knowledge of the globe, and are connected 
with such individuals as Dampier and Wafer, offer little 
that we could recommend for our reader's admiration 
or improvement. ‘The pervading moral—that money 
easily acquired is still more rapidly spent, and that a life 
of debauchery, plunder, and violence leads to a violent 
death, or to misery,—is too obvious to be dwelt 
upon. 

Having accomplished this expedition against Portobel, 
the buccaneers resolved “ to march by land over the 
isthmus of Darien, upon some new adventures in the 
South Seas,”—a daring attempt; but of which a success- 
ful example had been set them a few years before, by 
the bold, but cruel Morgan. 

They accordingly landed to the number of about 
three hundred and fifiy men; and afier nine days of in- 
tolerable fatigue, arrived at the Spanish town of Santa 
Maria, which they attacked and took. ‘They then pro- 
ceeded to the shore of the Pacific Ocean, and having no 
vessels but Indian canoes and periagos, they fearlessly 
proceeded with these until they captured some Spanish 
traders. 

They were soon in sight of Panama, but durst not 
attack that city. In an unsuccessful attempt they made 
on Puebla Nova, they lost a good number of men and 
Sawkius, who had been elected commander-in-chief. 
Changing their course, they stood away to the south- 
ward for the coast of Peru, where they cruized for some 
months, and plundered one small town. They passed 
their Christmas at the island of Juan Fernandez, which 
was the farthest of their course to the southward. While 
there, being dissatisfied with Sharp, who had succeeded 
Sawkius in the chief command, they displaced him and 
advanced Watling. Shortly after this, they were re- 
pulsed with dreadful loss before the town of Arica, and 
their new commander-in-chief was among the number 
of the slain. 

Dissensions now broke out among them. One party 
would re-elect Sharp as commander-in-chief, whilst 
another, thinking him deficient in courage and enter- 
prise, would not sail under his orders. Dampier, Wafer, 
and sume of the best of the men, were of the party 
adverse to Sharp. At last they agreed to part company. 
Sharp's faction, as being the more numerous, kept the 
ship, and remained in the South Seas; and Dampier's 
took the long boat and the canoes, and made for the 
isthmus of Darien, which they determined to recross. 

“ We were,” says our traveller, “in number, forty-four 
white men, who bore arms, a Spanish Indian, who bore 
arms also, and two Moskito Indians, who always bear 
arms among the privateers, and are much valued by 
them for striking fish, and turtle or tortoise, and manatee 
or sea-cow; and we had five slaves taken in the South 
Seas who {ell to our share.” 

As they approached the isthmus, they found that the 
Spaniards were on the look out for them, having three 
large ships of war cruizing off the coast, and some 
hundreds of soldiers at different posts along shore. 
Though several times in extreme danger, the buccaneers 
contrived to elude their enraged enemies, and to land 
safely in a small creek in the Bay of Panama, a little to 
the west of Cape St. Lorenzo, Having sunk their 
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boats, that no traces might be seen of them, they began 
their march across the difficult country, directing their 
course north-east by their pocket compasses. In their 
journey they had to avoid the Spaniards, and such wild 
Indian tribes as were friendly to that nation. Fortu- 
nately for them, the oppression and cruelty of the Spa- 
niards had not left many such friends, and the majority 
of the poor natives were well disposed towards the 
English sailors. 

The difficulties they had to encounter were, however, 
very great, the isthmus chiefly consisting of pathless 
forests, deep rivers, torrents and mountains of the rudest 
description. As they advanced, guides became indis- 
pensable, and these could not always be procured wit'i- 
out difficulty. On one occasion an old Indian resisted 
all the temptations of beads, money, hatchets, and long 
knives; “ nothing,” says Dampier, “ would work on 
him, till one of our men took a sky-colovred petticoat 
out of his bag, and put it on his wile, who was so much 
pleased with the present, that she immediately began to 
chatter to her husband, and soon brought him into a 
better humour.” 

During the greater part of the journey, the rain 
descended in torrents, rendering the rivers and even the 
brooks impassable, and frequently obliging them to stop. 
At one of their halts made to dry their clothes, fire-arms, 
and ammunition, Dampier informs us that “ the chy- 
rurgeon, Mr. Wafer, came to a sad disaster; being 
drying his powder, a careless fellow passed by with his 
pipe lighted, and set fire to his powder, which blew up, 
and scorched his knee, and reduced him to that con- 
dition that he was not able to march; wherefore we 
allowed him a slave to carry his things, being all of us 
the more concerned at his accident, because liable our- 
selves every moment to misfortune, and none to look 
after us but him.” 

The poor surgeon, who was almost as good an ob- 
server, and as happy in describing what he saw, as Dam- 
pier himself, contrived to keep up with the party for some 
four or five days longer; but then the slaves ran away, 
and the negro appvinted to attend on him absconded 
with his medicine chest, clothes, &c. We may here use 
his own words: “* And so not being able to trudge it 
farther through rivers and woods, I took leave of my 
companions, and set up my rest among the Darien In- 
dians. And there staid with me one Mr. Richard Jop- 
son, who had served an apprenticeship to a druggist in 
London; he was an ingenious man, and a good scholar; 
he had with him a Greek testament, which he frequently 
read, and would translate exfempore into English to 
such of the company as were disposed to hear him.” 

To this accidental detention of Lionel Wafer, we are 
indebted for one of the most interesting accounts of 
savage life that have ever been written—for one of the 
most amusing and delightful of books. 

Besides the accomplished Richard Jopson, who could 
read Greek, three other sailors, incapable of continuing 
the journey, remained with the surgeon. As he had no 
means of alleviating the anguish of his wound, he put 
himself in the hands of the natives, who undertook his 
cure, and effected it in twenty days, by daily applying 
** some herbs which they first chewed in their mouths to 
the consistency of a paste, and putting it on a plantain 
leaf, aud laying it upon the sore.” 

In other respects, however, the Indians were not so 
kind; only throwing them unripe. plantains for food, 
“as you would bones to a dog.” This incivility in- 
creased as time went on, without the return of the In- 
dians of their tribe, who had gone with the main body of 
the buccaneers and Dampier as guides. They sus- 
pected their friends had met with foul play; and at 
length, as there was still no news of them, the savages 
determined to sacrifice their guests. One morning they 
prepared a great pile of wood, and told Wafer that he 
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and his companions must expect to be burned on it when 
the sun went down, if the guides were not returned. 

In this horrid suspense, when they thought their 
doom inevitable, Lacenta, the king or chief of the In- 
dians, happened to pass that way, and dissuaded the en- 
raged people from their cruel purpose. The Englishmen 
were then sent, under the escort of two of the Indians, 
towards the northern coast of the isthmus, where they 
might find their comrades, or obtain some means of leaving 
the country. For three days they marched through in- 
cessant rains accompanied by terrific lightning: the 
country was swamped: they had nothing to eat but a 
little dry maize, and when this was expended on the 
third day, the Indians ran off and abandoned them in the 
wilderness. They had now no food; but on the fifth 
day they found some maccaw-trees, the berries of which 
afforded a trifling nourishment. Their only guide was a 
pocket compass, and they lost their way among forests, 
mountains, rivers, floods, and torrents, the rain never 
ceasing. Afier eight days of wandering, being com- 
pletely bewildered, they concluded it best to follow the 
track of a peccary, hoping it might lead them to some 
plantation or potato field, which the wild hogs frequent 
for food. The track, indeed, led them to an old planta- 
tion, in sight of a new one, which proved to be close to 
the Indian village where they had been threatened with 
burning, and whence they had set out so many days 
before. 

On reaching the huts of the Indians, Wafer swooned 
from long fasting and fatigue ; but the disposition of those 
people had undergone a very advantageous change. 
Their brethren, the guides, had not only returned safely 
from the coast to which they had accompanied the bucca- 
neers, but were delighted with the kind treatment and 
handsome presents they had received for their services. 
Accordingly they treated Wafer and his companions with 
extreme kindness, entertained them hospitably for seven 


days, and then gave them a proper escort and provi- 
sions, that they might reach the northern coast. 
After marching for six days they arrived at the resi- 


dence of the merciful Lacenta. This chief insisted that 
they should not proceed further during the rainy season, 
which still continued ; and as, after such long delays, 
they had little hope of finding their comrades on the 
coast, the Englishmen the more willingly resigned them- 
selves to a residence among savages. 

In a short time the surgical ability of Lionel Wafer 
exalted him to honours. One of the chief’s wives fell 
sick, and bleeding was prescribed: Wafer thus describes 
the Darien Indian mode of performing the operation :— 

“ The patient is seated on a stone in the river, and 
one with a small bow shoots little arrows into the naked 
body of the patient, up and down, shooting them as fast 
as he can, and not missing any part; but the arrows are 
gagged, so that they penetrate no further than we gene- 
rally thrust our lancets.” 

Wafer volunteered to bleed the lady without inflicting 
so much torment, and Lacenta consented that he should 
perform the important operation ; but, after the incision 
made by the lancet, when that chief saw the blood spout 
out in a stream, instead of falling drop by drop, as it did 
in their method, he laid hold of his lance, and swore by 
his tooth, (the most solemn of their oaths,) that if his 
wife did otherwise than well, he would have the doctor’s 
heart’s blood. 

It was soon seen, however, that the stranger’s mode of 
bleeding was every way better than their own, and when, 
after her veneseetion and a little repose, his wife had re- 
covered from her fever, Lacenta came, and before all his 
train, bowed, and kissed the surgeon’s hand. “ Then,” 
says Lionel, “ the rest came thick about me, and some 
kissed my hand, others my knee, and some my foot ; 
after which I was taken up in a hammock and carried on 
men’s shoulders, Lacenta himself making a speech in 
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my praisé, and commending me as much superior to any 
of their doctors. And thus, afterwards, I was carried 
about from plantation to plantation, and lived in great 
splendour and repute, administering both physic and 
phlebotomy to those that wanted.” Most luckily for 
Wafer, he had a case of instruments and a few medi- 
caments wrapped up in an oil cloth, and in his pocket, 
when the Negro decamped with the rest of his effects. 
He continued to live for several months with these 
poor Indians, who, he says, almost adored him. He 
frequently went out hunting with the chief, who be- 
came so much attached to him, that he wished to keep 
him with him all the days of his life. The manner in 
which the surgeon contrived to escape from this affec- 
tionate savage is as characteristic as the rest of his ad- 
ventures. These Indians had no good dogs; the breed 
they had was so poor and spiritless, that the peccaries 
would often keep them in play a whole day. Sometimes 
the dogs would not run either by sight or scent—they 
were, in short, sad curs. Wafer had frequent opportu- 
nities of remarking this, and of dwelling on the surpass- 
ing excellence of English hounds. At length he pro- 
posed, that, with the chief's kind permission, he would go 
to England, and soon return with a good supply of his 
country’s dogs. As the chase was not a mere amuse- 
ment, as among us, but Lacenta’s principal means of 
subsistence, this was offering a great temptation. “ He 
demurred, however,” says Wafer, “ awhile, but at length 
he swore by his tooth, laying his finger on it, that I 
should have my liberty, and for my sake, the other four 
with me, provided I would promise and swear by my 
tooth, that I would return and marry among them, for 
he had made me a promise of his daughter in marriage.” 

Wafer was forced to do what was required of him. 
An Indian escort was then granted of seven stout men, 
and four women, to carry the provisions and clothes. 
The surgeon’s wardrobe was sadly reduced, consisting 
only of * a linen frock and a pair of breeches.” “These,” 
says Lionel, “ I saved to cover my nakedness if ever I 
should come among Christians again, for at this time I 
went naked as the salvages, and. was painted by their 
women.” 

After a most fatiguing journey, Wafer and his com- 
rades reached the Atlantic shores of the isthmus of 
Darien. But there were no English or friendly ships 
on the coast, and they found themselves still obliged to 
abide among the Indians. On this sad oceasion, seeing 
no means of quitting the wild country, Wafer showed 
some credulity and folly in consulting one of their con- 
jurors, + At day-break of the tenth day after their arrival 
on the coast, the anxious Englishmen heard a gun at 
sea, and presently another gun was fired. The Indians, 
well knowing these buccaneer signals, presently went off 
in their canoes, taking Wafer and his friends with them. 
They found, behind a small island called La Sound's 
Key, two vessels manned by Englishmen, that had come 
to anchor during the night. In one of these ships was 
Dampier, with many of their old companions in the 
South Sea and in the disastrous journey across part of the 
isthmus, ‘The vessels, indeed, had come on purpose to 
look out for those five men who had been left behind. 

The four seamen, not having been honoured like the 
surgeon, were probably not disguised by paint and Indian 
ornaments ; they were presently recognized and heartily 
welcomed by their old shipmates. “ But I,” says 
Wafer, “ sat awhile, cringing upon my hams among the 
Indians, after their fashion, painted’ as they were, aud 
all naked but only about the waist, and with my nose- 
piece hanging over my mouth, I was willing to try if 
they knew me in this disguise, and ‘twas the better part 
of an hour, before one, looking more narrowly upon me, 
cried out, ‘Why! here’s our doctor!’ and immediately 
they all congratulated my arrival among them.” 

Our adventurer, Dampier, having his old associate, 
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Lionel Wafer, with him the greater part of the time, re- 
mained with the buccaneers, cruising in the South 
Seas, off the Spanish main, until the summer of 1682. 
During this time he obtained, by diligent observation, 
a most extensive knowledge of the coasts of the American 
continent, and he still kept a journal of all that was 
interesting in his profession, and novel or curious in 
natural history. On crossing the isthmus of Darien, 
his greatest solicitude appears to have been for the 
preservation of the journals he had made up to that 
period. “ Foreseeing,” he says, “a necessity of wading 
through rivers frequently in our land march, I took 
care, before I left my ship, to provide myself a large 
joiut of bamboo, which I stopped at both ends, closing 
it with wax, so as to keep out any water. In this I pre- 
served my journal and other writings from being wet, 
though I was often forced to swim,” 

From these journals, written during the leisure hours 
which the majority of his comrades passed in drinking, 
gambling, and quarrelling, and from his having always 
paid such attention to their preservation, Dampier was 
in after years enabled to draw up a work which has ex- 
cited the admiration of the world, 

In July, 1682, our traveller retired to Virginia, which 
was by this time an English settlement of importance. 
His love of wandering and adventure soon, however, 
repossessed him ; and in August, 1683, joining another 
buccaneer expedition, in which Lionel Wafer was en- 
gaged as surgeon, he sailed from Virginia for the South 
Seas. This time he did not cross the isthmus of Darien, 
but, stretching along the whole of South America, he 
doubled Cape Horn, and so entered the South Seas. 
On the 23rd of March, 1684, he was again at the islond 
of Juan Fernandez, in speaking of which place, he intro- 
duces that most interesting anecdote of William, a 
Mosquito Indian, who had been left for more than three 
years on that uninhabited island. The reader will find 
the aneedote in No, 30 of the ‘ Penny Magazine.’ 


[To be continued.) 





Opposition of Ignorance to the use of Printing.—In 
the * ypographical Antiquities’ of Ames and Herbert, it is 
at the 


stated, t first book printed on paper manufactured 
in England, came out in 1495 or 1496, from the press of 
Winkin de Worde. Shakspeare—whose chronology is not 
to he trusted—makes Jack Cade, in the reign of Henry VI., 
(who was deposed in 1461,) thus aceuse Lord Sands :— 
“ Whereas, before, our forefathers had no other books but 
the score and the éally,—thou hast caused printing to be 
used, and, contrary to the king, his crown, and dignity, thou 
hast built a paper-mill." The insurrection of Jack Cade 
was ostensibly. for the redress of grievances amongst the 
people. Shakspeare fixes the complaint of Cade against 
printing and paper-making some ten or twenty years earlier 
than the introduction of printing amongst us ;—but he 
could not have better pointed out the ignorance of popular 
violence,—and all violence is the result of ignorance. Tle 
best instruments for producing good government, and equal 
laws for all men, have been the paper-mill and the printing- 
press ;—and exactly in proportion as the knowledge which 
they embody has been diffused, have we advanced, not only 
in our social arrangements, but in every other manifestation 
of a prosperous and well-ordered community. Whatever 
remains to be accomplished will go hand-in-hand with the 
continued diffusion of knowledge. 


Cause of the Migration of Fishes and Birds.—“ I fear I 
am not entomologist enough to follow the life of the May- 
fly, but I shall willingly have my attention directed to its 
habits. Indeed, I have often regretted that sportsmen were 
not fonder of zoology; they have so many opportunities, 
Which other persons do not possess, of illustrating the origin 
and qualities of some of the most curious forms of animated 
nature ; the causes and character of the migrations of ani- 
mals; their relations to each other, and their place and 
order in the general scheme of the universe. It has always 
appeared to me, that the two great sources of change of 
place 0° animals, was the providing of food for themselves, 
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and resting-places and food for their young. The great 
supposed migrations of herrings from the poles to the tem- 
perate zone, have appeared to me to be only the approach of 
successive shoals from deep to shallow water, for the purpose 
of spawning. The migrations of salmon and trout are evi- 
dently for the purpose of depositing their ova, or of finding 
food after they have spawned. Swallows and bee-eaters 
decidedly pursue flies over half a continent; the scolopax 
or snipe tribe, in like manner, search for worms and larva, 
—fiying from those countries where either frost or dryness 
prevents them from boring,—making generally small flights 
at a time, and resting on their travels where they find food. 
And a journey from England to Africa is no more for an 
animal that can fly, with the wind, one hundred miles in an 
hour, than a journey for a Londoner to his seat in a distant 
province. And the migrations of smaller fishes or birds 
always occasion the migration of larger ones, that prey on 
them. Thus, the seal follows the salmon, in summer, to 
the mouths of rivers; the hake follows the herring and pil- 
chard; hawks are seen in great quantities, in the month of 
May, coming into the east of Europe, after quails and land- 
rails; and locusts are followed by numerous birds, that, for- 
tunately for the agriculturist, make them their prey."—Sir 
Humphry Davy's Salmonia. 





THE OPOSSUM. 
(Abridged from an account in Cuvier and Geoffroy de St, Hiluire’s 
Mammaiia.) 

TuovcH most travellers, struek with the singular 
organization of this animal and the manner in which 
it rears its young, have entered into details upon its 
structure and habits, none have done so with so much 
exactness as M. de Azara, in his * Quadrupeds of 
Paraguay.’ 

The characteristics of the species may be thus repre- 
sented. The toes are five to each foot, armed with very 
feeble claws, and the great toes of the hind feet are alto- 
gether without them, and are opposable to the other 
toes, the hind feet thus forming real hands, to which the 
name of pedimanes has been given. The opossums move 
their feet very singularly in walking, which is to them an 
operation of labour and difficulty. The tail is flexible, and 
very strong; and the animal is reported to suspend hiin- 
self by it in order to watch for passing prey, It does not 
appear that the opossums have any other voice than a 
blowing like that of cats when menacing, - The females 
have under the belly a pouch, in which it is believed 
that the ycung opossums, born prematurely, complete 
their development, ‘This particular organ, which has 
the power of opening and closing, contains the teats, 
which seem to vary in number, twelve having been 
found in one female, while another only had ten. The 
opening is a longitudinal cleft, which conducts backward 
to a bag of very small dimensions, the abode of the 
young Ones, and which extends with age and the number 
of young it is required to accommodate. The period of 
gestation is about twenty-six days, and the young 
sojourn about fifty in the pouch. Azara has seen the 
young about five inches long, with their eyes closed, and 
the hair just beginning to appear, adhering to the teat, 
their hold on which they retain with remarkable 
tenacity. The animal is eleven inches in length, from 
the occiput to the root of the tail; the tail is about the 
same extent; the head is six inches; and the height, at 
the fore part of the back, is from seven to eight inches. 
The body is of a greyish-yellow colour, resulting from 
the hairs being dirty-white in most of their length, and 
black or brown at the extremities ; but some entirely 
black hairs are here and there interspersed with the 
white. The feet, the ears, and the extremity of the 
snout, are naked. 

The organs of sense and motion in the opossum 
do not offer many indications of activity and strength. 
His little eyes are nearly without eyelids, though the 
nictitating membrane is well developed, and com- 
pletely covers the eye, which is rather prominent, re 
sembling the segment of an ellipsis, with a pupil of 
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vertical length, like that of a cat. His nostrils, at the 
extremity of a long snout which overhangs the jaw, 
open upon the sides of a naked muzzle; and his smell 
is the most delicate sense the animal possesses, and 
the best of his resources. The tongue is covered with 
very rough pupille. ‘The ears have the power of 
closing, and turn upwards and backwards by means of 
three longitudinal folds, and are brought down by trans- 
verse folds, much more numerous, which cut the former 
at right angles. The movement, in both cases, is doubt- 
less determined by a particular muscular apparatus. 

An individual opossum, which is referred to in the 
above description, was fed with raw meat and soaked 
bread. He lapped in drinking ; but was seen to receive 
in his mouth the water which fell drop by drop from 
the top of his cage; and whenever occasion offered, 
he repeated the same exercise, and appeared to find 
much pleasure in it. The seat of feeling seemed to 
be principally in the feet, which are covered with a 
very fine skin, and are furnished with very delicate 
tubercles, the forms and relations of which are too 
complicated for description. 

In its wild state the opossum scoops out for himself 
a burrow near the bushes in the neighbourhood of 
habitations. “He sleeps during the day, in which he 
sees but badly; but by night he is abroad to seek 
his food. He mounts the trees, penetrates into the 
poultry yards, attacks the hens and small. birds, sucks 
their blood, devours their eggs, and when he is satisfied, 





returns to conceal himself at the bottom of his retreat. 
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He often contents himself with reptiles and insects, and 
will even eat fruit. With habits of life analogous to 
those of the fox and the pole-cat, he is much less cruel 
and sanguinary; nor is he so well furnished as they with 
the means of defence. It has been already stated that 
he runs but badly; and though the mouth is extremely 
large and well armed, it wants force. The opossum is, 
besides, a stupid animal, and without that intelligence 
which might serve him against his enemies. He en- 
deavours to bite the stick that strikes him, but not the 
arm that directs it; differing in this respect from most 
other mammalia, which, by a very remarkable act of intel- 
ligence, distinguish the person who aims the blow from 
the instrument which strikes, and attack the former. I 
appears that his principal means of defence consist in 
an abominable’ odour which he emits when in danger, 
and which M. de Azara, who in the assertion speaks 
from his own experience, declares that it requires a great 
effort of reason to support. 

The peculiarity of construction of this and other 
marsupial animals occasioned the first describers of them 
to be considered rather as inventors than as trustworthy 
witnesses, and it was a considerable time before they were 
correctly represented. Even Buffon (though learnedly 
and very elaborately exposing the error of ‘other writers 
with respect to this singular. animal, or rather class 
of animals) has given a very inaccurate description of 
it, confounding the opossum of Virginia and kangaroo 
of New Holland; but giving for the former a figure 
unlike either, though between both. 
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